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>a fame in England as permanent as that of her 
best writers. 


iid 


Previous to the appearance of the “ Sketch Book” ) 
scarcely a single work from an American pen had ‘ 
been deemed worthy of republication by the London ?) 
publishers. But no sooner did the English public 
become acquainted with “ Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.” ¢ 
than they sought to know him better. ‘The first ) 
authors of that country bestowed upon Mr. Irving 
the meed of just praise ; and a celebrated magazine ) 
writer pronounced him the ** Goldsmith of the age.” ‘ 
Attention was then turned to the budding genius , 
of America, and its talented representative was ) 
reecived as an honored guest into the highest 
literary circles of the British metropolis. ) 


lich as Mr. Irving stood in the literary world, 
the appearance of “ Bracebridge Hall, or the 
Humorist, increased his reputation as a pleasing 


That 


picture of English feelings 


and clegant writer. work gives a faithful 
and manners, their old 
popular customs, May-day sports, and Christmas 


The * Alhambra” 


among his subsequent standard productions. 


revelries. ‘* Astoria” are ) 


His 


writings are few when compared with many of his 


and 





Book, by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent * and lau 


Reaper, hast thou ever peru ed the “ Sketch 


hed 


thyself to weeping while following the fortunes of 
poor Ich tbod Crane, thi he ro ol Sleepy Hollow 
If not, get it quickly, laugh and add another day 
to thy mortal existence. 


I was yet a lad when mirth and sympathy drew 


as I read the adv 


iny Cyes 


} } ) vr: ] ] 
renowned Ichabod, the sclhool-muaster and psaln 
° ° . ' ‘ = " 
singer of that dreamy vale called Sleepy Hollow. 


When I read of lis school discipline, his unrivalled 


ntures of the 


hand of 


ved that 


But th modern inprovement has 


1835, Wasn- 
incron Tavine, Esq. purchased this relic of the 


davs of the Knickerbockers, whose vicinity he has 


chan primitive secne. in 


immortalized in story, and converted the old low- 


roofed mansion where Ichabod cat minced pies, 


and ogled with his “green glassy eyes” the fair 
Katrina, into the clegant and picturesque Anglo- 
The 


cleared, the thick 


Dutch edifice portrayed in the above picture. 


have been 


copse that concealed the * Tappan Zee” 


} ‘ 
wrounds avout it 


from 


cotemporaries, but they all have that elegance of 
finish so necess ry to establish an enduring faine, 
which few of the more voluminous authors exhibit. 

Mr. Irving is now about fifty-six years of age, 


and a bachelor. { nlike his cok inporary, Cooper, 


he has the esteem of all men. His amenity of 
manners and aniuable modesty, the unerring 
characteristics of true genius, have disarmed 


criticism of its keenest weapon, destroyed the seeds 
of jealousy, wherever rivalry had implanted them, 
and now, near the home of his childhood, in peace- 


ful and happy retirement, with two charming 


Mr. 


most delightful summer 


love for the beautiful ( view has been levelled, and has 


the 


psalmody, hus unrequil d 


Tassel, 


Irving neices, he enjoys a reciprocal fecling of friendship 


B. J. 1. 


. » ' 11 1 rclers y . nNsive ith is fame 
Katrina Van and his horrible midnight | rendered it one of co-extensive with his fame. 
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left him at the close of the last chapter. Soon 
after, he descended to breakfast ; which, together 
’ with the prospects of a beautiful day, and the 
enlivening appearance of Adeline and Isabella, 
elicited feelings, which banished all pain from his 
unhealed wound and weak arm. 
' Quickly after breakfast, he summoned his black 
servant, and prepared for his expedition to cross 
the lake. 

Autumn’s richest hues glistened in the beams of 
Sol, as accompanied by Harry, he slowly wound 
his way to the shore. Nature appeared lovely as 
he passed along, and the lap of mother earth was 
rich with the products of its soil; ripened ficlds of 
yellow, struck his eye, waving in the gentle breeze 
for a distance around ;—while beyond, the dark 


forest shut the distant prospect. 
99 


* Beauteous heay- 
mentally exclaimed he, as his wandering 
eyes roved round the scene, “‘ grant me strength to 
find the dwelling of her who occupies my thoughts.” 
On reaching the shore of the lake, he directed 
the black to bring his canoe, from a small inlet, 
round to the place where he was standing ; for he 
was resolved to cross to the opposite side. On 
entering the canoe, they put off into the lake, which 
then glistened like a plain of glass, from the rays 
) of the sun. 
As they neared the opposite shore, so that ob- 
jects became visible, his piercing eye wandered in 
every direction, in search of a habitation ; but none 
\ struck his view save the untenanted building at 


en 


ee i i 


the foot of the steep hill, which at once, attracted his 
attention, rising as it did, looking almost like a 
pyramid, and secming to pierce through the flecey 
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? clouds, whose shadows, as they passed over, could 


, distinctly be scen moving along on its lofty sides. 
Harry unconcerned about any thing, paddled the 
) eanoc slowly through the smooth water, whistling 


( his shrill notes, whose sounds, as they were wafted } master laboring with difficulty up the steep, natural 


) stuir-way. 


in the breeze over the lake, seemed again to echo 


back from the forest on shore; while Edward con- ' 


tinued intently to gaze upon the mountain, as 


rd . 
) nearer, and nearer, they approached it. Its rugged 


ascent, and its immense height at first appalled 


him in his weak and disabled state ; but ordering } 


the black to land at its base, he leaped on shore, 


directing him to secure the boat, and follow him. 


‘ which, although it was strong and steep, was so 
( shaped in its course, that it rendered the ascent 
) gradual, leading him through the crevices of the 
( rocks, and winding around the craggy cliffs, which 
‘ seemed falling from their beds in the side of the 


( hill. 


> rock, that appeared rent asunder by some violent 


As he was passing through a wide fissure of 


concussion of nature, the tremendous roar of a dog 


his 
He now rapidly hobbled up a winding path, 


. . ! 
struck upon his ears, and the next instant he saw 


the formidable animal a few feet from him, crouch- 
ed in the path, and with threatening looks ready to 


/ obstruct his passage. 
) In vain he endeavored to coax this faithful senti- 


nel towards him ;—he only answered with a low 
sullen growl, and with a fiercer look, seemed de- 


termined to maintain his position. Suddenly a 


voice soft and feminine, sounding from the top of } 


the hill, called, “‘ Hong! come away !”—At which 


? 
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which she wore upon her head. A flowery wreath 
was carelessly twined around the rim of the cap, 
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appearing freshly plucked from the wild bushes of | 


the mountain. 
wampum, variegated with the richest hues ; and 
she held in her hands a long staff, which she grace- 
fully leaned upon, as she gazed upon Edward. 
Holenbrook for a moment, forgot his wounds and 
vexations, as he stood almost transfixed, with his 
before him. He tried to speak, but the unexpected 
confounded, utterly unable to accost her. At this 
instant, Harry, the black, who had fastened the 
little vessel, appeared in sight, clambering heavily 
up the hill. On seeing his visage, which, from its 
blackness, seemed to darken objects around like 
some passing shadow, she turned with the nimble- 


) 


Around her waist, shone a belt of > 
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the ledge above them, followed by Strongarm, the 


On seeing the latter, Mdward sprang 
towards him, grasping his hand with eestacy, ex- 
claiming, “ my good friend and preserver !” 
* Welcome, my son,” returned the Indian— 
“thanks to him who made the stars, you are so well.” 
After this salutation, the eyes of Edward wander- 


ed around, as he continued his conversation with 


> the Indian, on the ruggedness of the massy lull, 


dark eyes steadfastly fixed on the beautiful girl } when, fixing his keen orbs on Strongarm, he said, 


> “surely no human beings inhabit this mountain?” 
encounter deprived him of utterance, and he stood } 


ee ee, 


On hearing this the Indian smiled, and passed 
his hand rapidly across his brows saying ‘* follow 
me, my son.” 

Upon which, Holenbrook started as if aroused 


from a dream, and bidding the black remain where 


he was, eagerly pressed forward alter the native of 


ness of a deer, and was immediately hid from * 


view by the projection of rock. 

“ What a beautiful lady, Massa Edward!” ex- 
claimed the astonished black, as he rolled his 
glistening eyes in their sockets, showing the whites 
to the size of two common sized eggs. 

‘Silence! and follow me, you thundercloud !” 
replied Edward, starting forward, with an exertion 
that seemed to himself he did not possess. 

On turning the projection of rock where the 
female and dog had disappeared, the path was 
also rugged and steep; but a kind of steps in the 
huge limestone ledge, presented a footing up the 
almost perpendicular pass. On cither side, a few 
scattering bushes with roots fastened in the crevices 
of the rock, appeared as if planted there to assist 
the traveller in his ascent. Springing onward, he 
began to ascend, assisting bimself by these bushes. 

“Take care, Massa Edward, you no fall,” ex- 
claimed the sturdy negro, as he saw his young 


* It is very hard climbing these deb- 
blish roads.” 

Edward soon gained a sure footing on a more 
level spot, and panting from exertion, sat down to 
take breath. Immediately after Harry raised his 
wooly head to a level where he sat :—a sudden flaw 
of wind having uncovered his dark curls, carrying 
hat mountain, he not 
daring to look behind, for fear of tumbling from his 
dizzy height. 


down the side of the 


* What is the matter, H Urry ” said Edward, 
looking at the black, and smiling at the contortions 
of his countenance, as he labored hard to get up, 
grinning and showing his white teeth from between 


his thick lips, while his eyes, like two stars after a 


dominions of my countrymen! 


night storm, appeared as if bursting from a black ° 


cloud. He looked probably something like his 


‘Ss pit, 
steaming hot, the grease rolling off his sable face 
in savory drops. 


Satanic majesty, emerging from the bottomle: 


* Matter "nough, Massa Edward,” replicd he— 


; * think a nigger climb up to the clouds, and no be 
> tired ?” 


the dog turned, wagging his tail, and in servile 


humbleness crept around the projection of a rock. 
He had scarce disappeared when a female form, 
that seemed to drop from the clouds, stood in the 
passage. Ifer long hair hung in ringlets of wild 
confusion, down upon her neck and shoulders, from 
beneath a snow colored cap, of the skin of a swan, 
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, ed his passage some distance below, bounded down 


“Never mind, Harry,” answered his master— 
** you shall ride back, down on a rainbow.” 

“No, no! Massa—nigger no ride that way 
me ’fraid he hit shins, ’ginst thunder cloud—wonder 
what you want to go up this awful place for—we 
never git back agin.” 

“ Whist, darkee! or I'll hurl you back,” ejacu- 
lated Holenbrook, listening to a rustling noise, 
above his head. 


In a moment after, the dog which had interce pt. 


the hill. 

A devious winding, steep and rough, soon brought 
him on the extreme surmuiit of the mountain, when 
the broad expanse below burst at once upon his 
view. 

“This is a noble prospect, my generous friend!” 
ened the enraptured Edward, as he cast his eyes on 
the immense objects presented below. 

“" Yes, my son,” reply d the outeast chief. “ Here 
extended 
here 


mountain, is the solitude of night enveloped in 


is a view of the land of my fathers—the 


and on the 


clouds. It is the Indian’s resting place from his 


wicked persecutors—h id not this mountain secured 


me, and shrouded the object of their hate from 


those plains below, the council fires of niy country - 


men would have consumed these locks which 


seventy summers have whitened with ave.” 
* What say you?” asked Edward, gazing upon 


‘Did 


aneca 


the towering form of the chief. they drive 


you from the face of the earth, like le, to the 


other world ’—unfeeling, and 


ungerates il barbun- 


ans! they were unworthy of you.” 


ss No ve 


ted by a demon, worse than the 


re plic d he solemnly, * they were instiva- 
spirits of the au. 
Hear me; they would have inmolated him, who 
fought, bled and watched over them. Ones 
the they 


silences 


I was 


greatest among them: loved me: they 


listened with deathlike 


Here,” 


pendicular side 


to ny warnings.— 


continued he, drawing Edward to the 


yt tT. 
of the mountain, and with fearless 


steps approaching the awful brink, that all obstruc- 


tions from view mieht be clear, “see you yon 
towering hemlock, which rears tts tall trunk high 
ibove the surrounding trees of the forest? Well, 


sixty winters have the bleak winds shook its branch- 
es, and sixty times have [seen the counet! fires of 
blue streak 
heavens beyond, and mingle their red hues with 
thi th I 


the only son of Secandanah, and saw the bubbling 


the Indians blaze towards that in the 


brilliant clouds around setting sun. am 
waters close upon him in crossing the Skaneateles 
upon the back of the wild mammoth of the rocky 
hills. "They de 
mountains and beds mighty waters, over- 


My 


feet 


sunk together; He who ma the 


for thy 
them ; 


whelmed they disappeared forever! 


eyes were then like the young cag 
My body was then 
strong as the firm rooted oak, and my hands could 


hurl the tor 


le’s, and my 


swift, like the wild chamois. 


mahawk farther than the Antian- 


young 


ger or Skenandoah. I was then known from the 


big waters olf the ri 


ing, to those of the setting sun 
But the white man came from : ss the wide sea, 
and drove us be yond the great cataract. Strong 
water and powder they gave the Indians to drink, 
and here—here,” said the chief; sorrowfully, strik- @ 
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ing his high forehead, “the Indian’s noble mind 


was thrown down. Its effects upon them, like a 
mighty whirlpuol, hurried them to destruction, and 
they sunk never to rise any more.” Here Strong- 
urm stopped a moment, with water-dimmed eyes, 
gazing upon Edward; then in a hollow, sepulchral 


voice, proceeding from emotion, he stretched his 


brawny arm towards the variegated baldrick of the 3 


firmament, and continued: “ But those streaks 
above the horizon, are not free from change; they 
darken in the tempest, shoot their lightnings, and 
burst with deafening loudness, as if to show their 
anger ;—and those waters,” continued he, quickly 
pointing to the smooth surface of the lake, ‘* bubble 
and foam, as they are troubled, gradually with the 


wind, until with mountain billows they threaten to 


ingulph in their bowels, all who float upon their : 
bosom ;” and then turning his eyes to a flickering, ; 
lambent flame which blazed in the hut of the moun- | 
tain, “feed that,” said he, * with what it will ; 


destroy; and, like the wild beast of the desert, it 
will arouse in fierceness, and threaten all before it. 
It will roar like the wind, the water, and bursting 
clouds. From the instant the white man brought 
the destroying waters among my countrymen, I 
was no longer heard. In vain my voice issued 
and thundered in the councils towards the setting 
sun. ‘They had fallen !—the y changed from the 
harmless doe, to the wild and ungovernable tiger ; 
and | was looked upon with the eyes of anger, 
Whose blood shot balls, were crimsoned from the 
use of poisonous water :—They said I was mad !— 
Great Spirit above!” eried he, laying one hand 
upon his breast, and extending the other, in an up- 
lifted attitude, “ this did indeed madden my whirl- 
ing brain—I arose—I thundered the last 
at rable 


ny VE father, in 


their ears. Ile was the 
loved and honored chief ; and when old age prevent- 
ed his visiting the mighty councils of our nation, he 
said, * Listen my children, unto Strongarm, obey 
he the 


your chief; unto 


him, as you would me; for who made 


Indians, will soon eall 


away 
Strongarm, then, you must listen to hear that which 
tell But 


war fire blazed 


Scandanah can no this 


in their eyes.— 


more all 


you. 
Was In vain—tli 


hey danced around me like demons, in derision; 

bid me flee or fire should be my doom. Ye blue 

heavens! the spirit of Scandanah, stood before me 
l 


calling loudly for revenge :—the pipe the tomahawk 
and bow, | threw into their blazing faces; I pro- 
I leit them,” 
his bosom seemed heaving 
back the 


brink of the precipice ; but recovering in a moment, 


nounced my last farewell! said he in 


a sorrowful tone, while 


from emotion, and he staggered from 


he continued, * | wandered, 


the 


I know not whither: 
dark forest—the deep valley, could not hide me 
thosc I 


from I sought this 


cloud-capt stecp, ind before Llim who made it, resol y- 


ones loved sO dear. 


ed here to spend my days. but” added he, scares ly 
audible while his huge frame shook with contending 
sc J like the s 


st, blasted and withering : 


crmotions, am now eathed tree of the 


soon, like the moun- 


tain pine, uprooted with age, L shall fall and deea 


l have sub nitted to the ck 30] ition ol my country- 


men: L forgive them, and bow to the will of Him 
that has called my fathers.” 
As h d eaking, a ray of sudden heht 
S ned to flash past the ch nd am went alte 
every trace ol so WwW ypeared ba 1 ire his 
noble cou } Co uid he, taking Hd- 
ward's hand, “ thou art Stronvarm’s friend, and hi 
le ti 1 ri thou weleome to the Indian’s 
2 cabin 
, 
atta 
« . 


, ing 


apparently dumb with astonishment. 


words of 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Edward, scarcely able to command his feelings, 
during the recital of the chief's melancholy speech, 
took the extended hand of the Indian, while the 


gathering tears which had sprung warm from his } 


heart, glistened for an instant in his eye, and then 
dropped upon the hand of his preserver. 

Strongarm felt the warm drop upon his tawny 
skin, and pressing the hand of gratitude, with a 
melancholy smile dancing over his features, instant- 
ly led the way to the rude hut of the steep. 

Cornelia was seated, twining a wreath of flowers, 


, freshly plucked from the valley below, as the Indi- 


an, with Edward following him, entered the dwell- 
On seeing him, she arose with a trembling, 
while the rushing crimson dyed the polished white- 
ness of her neck and face. 

* Daughter, the youth whom thou saved, stands 
before thee,” said Strongarm, presenting Edward 
to her. 

I-dward raised his beaver, and bowed in silence, 
They gazed 
at each other and twice he essayed to speak ; but 
his tongue seemed to refuse its office, until at length 
the Indian again spoke—* ‘Tis the Indian’s friend ; 
will the daughter not welcome him who rescued 
her in the forest ?” 

** And art thou the maiden for whom I slew the 
ruffian in the forest?” hastily exclaimed Edward 
knecling before her. 

“I was saved in the forest, by your gallantry, 


generous sur. Accept now an orphan’s thanks ;— 


though late, be assured they are not the less sincere,” 


timidly answered Cornelia, bursting into tears, at 
the recollection of that moment. 

On hearing this, Edward bowed again, taking 
her hand and raising it to his lips, imprinted a kiss 
on its lily whiteness. 
interesting spectacle of this meeting for a moment, 
and then turning, rushed from the hut to hide his 
feclings. 

On being left alone, Cornelia briefly informed 
Holenbrook of her finding her Indian preserver on 
the morning of her rescue, after he left the spot to 
get conveyance ; and artlessly made him acquaint- 
ed with the principal events of her life, without 
telling her name, which at some future time, she 
said, should be disclosed. 

Delicately, Edward offered her an asylum in the 
mansion of Holenbrook, where she was informed his 
sister and cousin would be delighted to receive her. 

After obtaining a reluctant her 
that she would quit the mountain and take up her 
residence at his father’s, with Adeline and Isabella, 


he arose, bidding her adieu until the morrow : which 


promise from 


we also do our readers, until the next chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 


Along the solitary shore, 

While fitting sea-tow! round me ery, 
Across the roaring dashing roar, 

ll westward turn my wistful ev 


Happy, the Indian grove, Pll say, 
here how my Nan y’s paths 

W hile through thy sweet 
UV, tell me 


lav be! 
st el wes to strny 
dves she muse on me.”’—BURNS 

On the return of Edward Holenbrook tothe house, 
after having had the interview with Cornelia, related 
in the preceding chapter, he was met at the door 
by Adeline and Isabella, the latter of whom, on 
seeing him, came running up and peeping her blue 


eyes into lus face, said— 


** Where is your game, cousin? Did you find the 
; st?—O! ther 


dove’s mm is no necessity of vour 


ious ! 


looking so sé 


You are a fine fellow, indeed, 
to run away a girl hunting, leaving two of us to 


” 


rucs your absence. 


Strongarm looked on the } 


j 
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** Yes, coz—I have found the ‘ dove’s nest,’ and + 


the dove will come and cage with you to-morrow,” 
answered Edward smiling. 

“Well, we will forgive you for that,” returned 
the girls, each taking an arm. 

As he approached the house, they announced to 
him the unexpected arrival of the old people, who 
had returned during his absence. 

In the evening, after all the family had retired to 
rest, but Edward and his foster father, he brought 
out the letter he had received from the stranger on 
horseback. As he handed it to Holenbrook, he 
said— 

“ Here is a letter I have received during your 
absence: 1 know not what answer it is necessary 
to return; for I am amazed at its cuntents. You, 
my dear sir, can at once pronounce upon it, and 
direct me in the course which is necessary.” 

Holenbrook took the letter, and opening it, read 
us follows :— 

“ Sin—One who wishes not to intrude on your 
confinement, unnecessarily, (laboring as you are 
under wounds,) now addresses you for information, 
which from circumstances of recent date, leads him 
to suppose you have the means. Perhaps an apol- 
ogy is necessary in thus making so bold; but is 
waived for the present, as the writer trusts, that, 


> under existing circumstances it may not be required. 


; son of him, whom you now call father. 


4 


> nected. 


A parent is in pursuit of children, who, in their in- 
fancy, were torn from him. Some events have oc- 
curred of late, which it is here unnecessary to un- 
fold, that render a possibility of your not being the 
Should 
this be known to you asa fact, by addressing a 
line to me, which in two days the bearer of this will 
call for, it may be the means of your finding a 
father, to whom, by the ties of blood, you are con- 
If, on the other hand, you are the natural 
son of Holenbrook, an interview with the writer of 


' this will be afforded you for explanation three days 


In the 
rest assured that nothing but pure motives actuate 


from this, at your residence. mean time, 
him who now addresses you under his rightful 
Monrano.” 

On finishing the reading of the letter, Holen- 


name of 


brook took his spectacles from his nose, and paced 
the room with rapid strides, for several minutes in 
profound silence, as if to collect together his 
scattered thoughts. 

* Do you know the writer of this letter?” at 
length said he, suddenly stopping before Edward. 

“No, sir; it was brought me by a man on horse- 
hack, who, immediately after delivering it rode off ; 
but [ have an indistinct recollection of having 
the the 


, a 
however, is perfectly unknown to me. 


once seen same person before ; writer, 

At this Holenbrook mused for some time; then 
seating himself, drew his chair close to Edward, 
where he sat intently gazing at the hand-writing 
of the letter. 


perusing it the second time, and, folding it up, 


In a few minutes he finished 
handed it to him, saying— 

“ Edward, it is a fact, 1 am not your father! 
but who should, at this distant period, come to 
claim you, is a mystery.” 

Ile then stated to the youth the circumstances 
of his becoming his protector and guardian; and 
farther, that he had Jearned on his visit to the east, 


that his brother, who had in charge his twin sister, 


was then. he understood in this country. 


«“ But my son,” continued he, “ although the ties 
of blood unite us not, still Lam bound to you by 


tics of afiection, pure and lasting as my existence. 
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* I know no natural father then,” at length said 


Edward, arousing himself from the stupor into 


which the sudden confirmation of the stranger's 
letter had thrown him. 

** No my son,” answered Holenbrook ; “ but you 
will always find in me the same father as betore 
this discovery.” 

“Tam sensible of your goodness, honored sir,” 
replied Edward rising, while a tear filled bis bright 
cyes — let me ever be the same son, and were this 
Montano a descendant of kings, I change not the 
proud name of Holenbrook.” 

It was then settled between them, that they would 
await the call of the stranger himscel{, without wri- 
ting to him, and Edward retired to rest. 

The next morning at breakfast, the family were 


made acquainted with the wonderful disclosure; ° 


and Edward informed them of his discovery on the 
mountain, and of the invitation he had given the 


fair inhabitant, to take up her future abode at the ° 


mansion ; then casting a smiling look at Isabella, 
he added— 

** Adeline and my cousin will then have an op- 
portunity to thank their preserver as well as mine.” 

** QO, we willall climb the hill, and thank her, and 
then rob those upper regions of their angel, if it is 
as you say, that she will descend among us mor- 
tals,” quickly replied Isabella.“ I burn with impa- 
tience,” continued she, “ to wing my flight to that 
lofty region where she dwells.” 

Soon after Harry, the black, came to inform them 
that he had put the boat in readiness, and he hoped 
his Misses would not jump into the water after the 
fishes, as they did before. 

* No, no—Harry,” answered Isabella, “ we shall 
follow your directions.” 

A broad grin from the black, on hearing this, 
showed his enormous mouth like a red case guarded 
with ivory palisadoes ; and denoted his satisfaction 
in being permitted to joke a little. 

After making the necessary arrangements, Ed- 
ward in company with Adeline, Isabella and the 
black, started on their expedition for the residence 
of the Indian. 

They crossed the lake to the spot where Edward 
encountered the wolf; and thence passed over the 
bay to the foot of the mountain. 

“What! is the ‘dove’s nest’ on the top of the 


” 


mountain ?” said Isabella, casting her eyes up the 
steep sides; then continuing—‘ we must have 
wings, coz, to ascend yon lofty station. —Oh! see 
the shadows of the clouds upon the towering bat- 


tlements of the southern summit—QO, for some bal- 


"9 


loon to raise me instantly up 
As she said this, the curtained clouds, which 
seemed to fringe the high ridge of the hill, appeared 


to vanish like mist! for the sun, emerging from the 


driving clouds above, burst in the splendor of 


golden brightness for an instant, and was then 
suddenly obscured again. 

They gazed a moment, when Edward led the 
way, and the girls followed; while Harry, keeping 
in the rear, was muttering about climbing up the 
rocks after “ Injuns,” as he called the natives of the 
country, and appeared uncommonly cautious in his 
steps, as he was afraid of scraping his tender shins 
against fragments of stone which lined the path. 
said he 


“* Be careful, my Misses,” * your litth 


foots no use to sich pavements as this. O, Miss« 


Isabella ! 


Isabella turned her eyes upward, 


, . 9 
see the eagle! the eagle! 


and sure enough 
a large eagle sat perched upon the cliff above ; and, 


It 


with unblinking eye, was gazing upon them. 
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over the precipice in front of it; and appeared ready 
to fall from the brink upon their heads. 


which seemed like some genius watching the lofty 
turrets of the cloud-capt steep. 

QO, emblem of our country !” 
red Isabella ; “low proud and noble thou look- 
est !” 

Harry, thinking to gratify the party, at this in- 
stant seized a fragment of stone, and hurling it with 
Hereulean strength towards the spot struck this 
princely inhabitant of the feathered creation, with 
violence ; when, with a terrific shriek, it stretched 


forth its wings, rising through the ether clouds, a : 


short distance, and then suddenly dropped from its 
dizzy height, to the ground, about a rod from where 
they were standing. He had wounded the leg, and 
shattered one of the wings of the eagle ; and ran to 
cess. In attempting to seize this king ofits species, 
the indignant bird fastened its talons upon his 
bosom as if in desperation to avenge its wrongs, 
and yent its indignation on the author of its bleed- 
ing wounds. At this the black shouted for assis- 
tance, making a dreadful outery, while the enraged 
eagle, fluttering with anger and pain, buried still 
deeper its claws in his flesh. 
* QO! help! help a poor nigger!—Debble ! deb- 
' ble take the eagle. QO, pull him 
off of brack Harry! Let-te go! let-te go—there ! 
there, you winged debble!—take that !—W hoever 


Massa Edward! 


thought sich a little thing as you, ever fight a brack 
man !” 
He had by this time suecceded in griping the 
neck of the bird with both hands, and immediately 
broke its neck. He was disengaging its talons 
from his flesh just as Edward reached the spot ; on 
seeing whom, Harry exulting said— 

> “ ] kil-le the debbl 
Massa !” 


“ Fight!” exclaimed Edward, with anger flash- 


how he fight. 


!—dain !_ 


ing from his dark eyes, * I wish the eagle had torn 
your black hide into strings. You sooty colored 
scoundrel! how dare you threw a stone at that 
noble bird.” Then surveying the heroic martyr of 
the fi 


it, saying, ** Nobly did thou dic, proud bird of Co! 


ithered tribe, with sorrowful voree, addressed 


umbia! thou fell like the sons of the once bleeding 
country, of which thou art its emblem, in bravely 
revenging thy wrongs, and entombed thou shalt 


be, for the honor of America.” 

Harry was bleeding and writhing with pain, from 
the wounds he had received in his battle, but seeing 
the indignation of his master, dare not reply, only, 
as Edward ordered him to turn up a large ston 
ike for th 


he set about it rather reluct mitly, muttering s« 


that was loose, to m a grave 
me- 
thing about ** sufiren ‘nough from debblish eagle 
without being set to dig grave for the ugly creature.” 
The eagle, however, was deposited in the cavity, 
from which Harry had rolled the stone, and covered 
with leaves and loose earth. Edward then placed 
a flat piece of limestone over the tomb, and Isabella 
planted a wild resebush at the head, which Adeline 
had torn up by the roots for the purpose. 
Edward, on seeing the girls performing 


nol 


tribute of respect to the noble bird, felt a glow 


| vinolic prids the y were payit L respe et to tin 
remains of an American eagk Stn id | 

as he gazed upon them, “ may be the honor which 
the fair of Columbia will alw Lys pay to the remains 


of departed heroes !—Sleep in peace, thou broad 


ee eee 


stood leaning forward, as if in the act of hovering | 


cried the enraptu- } 


secure his prize, with a demoniac laugh at his suc- 3 


pinioned monarch of the air—the tears of beauty 


have watered thy tomb, and with delicate hands, 
For an in- } 
stant they all stopped to look at the majestic bird, : 


planted upon it the flowers of the mountain, to per- 


petuate thy memory. Adieu champion of thy 


} species—sacred be this spot, consecrated as the 


> tomb of America’s emblem.” 


As Edward ceased speaking, Adeline and Isa- 


bella arose, and with a tear still sparkling in their 


eyes, responded, “ Sleep in peace, gallant eagle— 
a braver spirit never fled the body of an American 
hero!’ 


They then left the spot, and continued their 


: course up the hill—climbing the rough ascent, until 


they came to the almost perpendicular pass, which 
had caused so much difficulty to the black, on his 
Here the 
girls stopped to rest; and Holenbrook ascended 


with a view of getting Strongarm to assist him in 


accompanying Edward the day before. 


escorting Adeline and Isabella up. 

On reaching the summit, the first sight that 
struck upon his eyes, was Cornelia playing with 
the dog, who was bounding around her, as she 
waved in a circle her white cap and plumes for him 
to chase. A flush 


lauchine countenance, as she saw Edward, who, 


crimson mantled her before 
bowing to her, inquired for the Indian. 

‘ He will be here soon,” said she, “ we did not 
Be silent Hong !’—the dog at 
that instant opening his throat at the sight of black 


Harry. 


expect you to-day. 


The negro had followed his master up, 
and was gazing around; but immediately on see- 
ing the formidable mastiff, he shrunk trembling 
behind a projection of rock, fearful of something 
worse than his eagle encounter. 

“ IT have brought you female visitors, who await 
your grecting, Miss Corn lia—shall Ll usher them 
up?” asked Edward, smiling. 

* QO, yes; but stop; I willassist them to ascend 
our steps,” cried the delighted girl, nimbly bound- 
ing from his side, and the next instant seemed sink- 
ing from his view. 

Adeline and Isabella, hea: 
at this n looked 


towards 


ing arustling noise, 


ioment upwards, just as she was 


descending them. She med floating 


in the ar, llike a celestial visitor, appe ared 


colmiing yun the clouds above them 

* "The do is flying down to meet us,” softly 

tid Isabella, touchu Adeline, and gazing intently 
on the frawile form of the mountam maid. 

a er he is coming,” whispered Adeline, in re- 
turn, and both of them, almost breathless, now 


watched her descent, with Edward following cau- 


tiously after. 

In a few moments, they reached the level 
pot, and stood before them; and Edward imme- 
diately taking her hand presented the interesting 


maiden, as she 


who had rescued them froma watery 
crave. 

They both arose, and clasping her alternate ly to 
s, imprinted on her burning cheek a 


As Isabella folded 


; of utitude. her arms 
around the beautiful damsel, pre ssine her with fer- 
vor to her breast, she fondly exclaimed, while her 
heart shone in her eyes— 

Thrice leome art thou to this bosom as the 
preserver of us all. You are from this time ours. 
As our rol ¢ deliverance, dear orl, we have 
co to « i from your cloud-enveloped habi- 
tution, to dwell with us mortals on the earth!” 

Cornelia, blushing, returned the fond embrace ot 
the girls, modestly replying—* Let the trifling as- 
tance Lwas happy in rendering you, be forgotten. 
] 1 dou comp te m tin pleasure I now 
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2 and rich every thing looked around me 


receive, with bidding you welcome to the residence } 


of my Indian father.” 
* Your Indian father!” 
laughing, “ O, you area pretty squaw !—Pardon me, 


exclaimed Isabella, 


but your color denies the 
father | 


queen of the mountain ; 
aboriginal tinge. Heis our cousin Edward’s 
as much, because he saved him from drowning. } 
to climb the pass you 


Come, Cornelia, show us how 


just descended, and let us see this incomparable 
Indian father.” 
* T will show you an easier way, if 


you dare 


follow me around yonder projection of rock,” ans- 
wered the girl, eager to gratify them, and imme- ; 
diately moved to the brink of the precipice by the ; 
side of a rock, tripped quickly by the edge, gliding | 
past the projection like a shadow, and in an instant 


more, appeared on the summit above their heads ; } 


where waving her white capto them, she descended 
again at the steep pass. 
“We dare not follow 


said 


thee in that way, thou 
mountain nymph!” Isabella, “ I 
might take a lover’s leap off the precipice.” 

“ Well, 
follow me, and I will carry you safe to the top, 
Saying 


fear we 


be it so,” replied the interesting girl, 


without any exposure to falling.” which, 3 
she led them down the hill for a few rods, 
where the cagle and then 
taking a winding path, brought them to the south- ! 
Here 


side, with clustering grape vines on either side, led 


near 


« 


was resting in his tomb, 


ern slope of the hill. a kind of stairs in the ; 


them to the summit, a short distance from the arbor, : 
where Hong slew the se rpent. A few steps more, 
and they, were on the level part of the mountain, | 
with a fair view of the landseape below. 

Delightful! 1 iad 


yveautiful prospect exclaimed 


Isabella and 


be low. 

They were now joined by theouteast chief, whose 
; the canopy 
and 


seemed as serene as 


arched the Ile 


all that was worth seeing around his 


unclouded brow 
which heavens. Cornelia 
showed them 
hut, 
sion of Holenbrook, under whose hospitable roof we 
will leave them, 
plain to our readers a few circumstances, which 
vlad to hear. 


and soon after, they all started for the 


while in our next chapter we ex- 


they by this time must be 
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FROM ‘THE OF A BOTANIST. 


Ir would have pleased you, for one moment, to 


have been with me, and caught a glimpse of the 


bright valley I was in. On each side rose up a 


wall of woods; at the foot of the hills lay a broad 


lake, and afar off in the distance the houses and 


steeples of the city peeped over the tops of the thick 


dark forest. An old tree, of a lighter hue than the 


rest, its trunk being white from loss of bark, stood 


in front of the dark green wood, near the water— 


who knows but it might have been thus misused 


by lightning’s vivid flash—at any rate, as it was, il 


looked like some aged chiefiam, the last of his race 
stuod a 


and on the very point of one ol its forks 


solitary bird, who now and then broke 


the 


every 


impressive silence and solemness by a loud 


pee uliar seream, and at ler rth spread ils wings é nd 


flew far away over the woods, being soon lost in the 


blue cloudy « Xpanse. 1 think it wasthe kind called 
a Hen-hawk: as he tlew I saw his picture elegant- 


llow 


he re 


ly represented in the dark mirror below. fine 


said 
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Adeline, as they surveyed the world 


man- 


RE POSTTOR Ris 


I to myself, man is sain with Satis, on Ww ith 
God. 
ledge of dark greenish moss-covered rocks into that 
basin of the valley below—the lake, and I actually 
felt a Alone 
with myself, thought I, and yet not alone—for 


coolness of the air as I came near it. 


magnificence in this great natural theatre encloses 
no delineation to 
Nothing is 
so solemn and giant-like, as Americanscenery ; the 


me on every side. It needs 


improve its beauty, by vain imagery. 


scenery of the American woods, and their vast 
fastnesses. As I went onward meditative-like, 
crushing down hundreds of carmine clover heads, 
at every step, and whose honied perfume arose 
dewy on the breath of the morning, I bent down 
my head and peered through the half open leaves, 
and drooping branches of several vast chesnuts, 
whose points nearly touched the 


rather dark, bearing a white spike of flowers. It 
grew amongst tufts of soft silky grass, on which I 
sat down, beneath an aged grape-vine, to rest my- 
self. 


juicy stem—of a dark purple red, and the branches 


The white flowers were supported by a red 
were full of narrow pointed bright green leaves, all 
conjoined seeming to form a triangular shaped and 
I broke a 


forth a sweet balsamic odor, resembling much true 


curious collection. stem of it; it gave 


bedelliom, or balm of Mecca, and on farther exam- 
ination I found the plant to be the American Spike- 
nard—a sort of holy plant among the Indians—by 
them said to be a most excellent healer of the 
lungs—a kind of Indian cure-all in consumption— 


a fine thing for many purposes ; in short I gathered 


a handkerchief full, and went slowly homeward. 
The rich black soil sent forth a refreshing smell, 
and it would have done you good to see how fast 
cold ham ete. etc. disappeared, after I came home. 
So no more this time, but whenever your readers 
have a poor appetite, Mr. Editor, just send *em into 


the woods. PEDESTRIAN. 
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From Hunt’s Merchants’ Ma 


JOHN JACOB 


gazine. 
ASTOR. 
Tere are but few men whose biography would 


the 
To 


prove more instructive or more acce ptable to 


present age, than the life of John Jacob Astor. 


trace his career from his birth at Welderf, near 
Heidelberg, in July, 1753, to the end of the first 


quarter of the present century, when he may be 


said to have retired from the more active pursuits 


of commerce, through all the events which have 


contributed to swell the tide of his fortune, would 
require a pen of no ordinary power, and a mind 
of trade, but 
add 


his moral and 


versed, not only in the ramifications 


in the history of this eventful parted. If we 


that the character of this individual, 


intellectual qualities, his acutencss of pereeption 


and energy of action, his perseverence amid ob- 


stacles, and his readiness to seize advantages, his 


systematic frugality and his undaunted ent rprise 
his wide-reaching foresight, and his minute sagacity 
ll the 


—anda e qualities should be delineated, illus- 


trated and analized, to complete the picture, thy 
reader will acknowledge that, while many would 
thirst for the perusal of such a memoir, few would 
be found competent to prepare it. We neither 


} 


the materials, claim the ability to 


life 


has passed into a proverb as 
| j 


possess nor 


sketch the and character of one, whose name 


current as 


that of 


> Creesus, 


A clear elegant cascade poured down a | 


rf 


who, for has been 
characterized as, perhaps, the greatest merchant of 


this, if not of any age—the Napoleon of commerce. 


nearly forty years, 


The merchant's occupation is a constant study 
of causes and effects. But with increasing experi- 
ence, he deals more and more in results, attaining 
his conclusions by processes which vary with in. 
dividual pe Mr. ‘ 


dowed with extraordinary 


culiarities. Astor was early en- 


clearness of judgment 


and comprehensiveness of views. Divesting every 


} subject upon which his mind was brought to bear 
: of all irrelevant matter, he went straight to the gist; 


detecting instantly the weak points in an argu- 


‘ and simplicity. 
( other intellects walked, 


arth, and saw | 
< 
standing quite at its easea low plant where it was { 


Zerah 


ment, and adducing the strong ones with equal force 
Ilis was a mind which flew when 


and often reached the re- 


; motest bearing of a question before they had estab- 


lished the point of departure. This celerity of 
combination, inexplicable as the computations of 
Colburn, early gave him an incalculable 


advantage over all his competitors. ‘To appreciate 


¢ the results of such a man’s life, and to derive from 


it a lesson of instruction, we should constantly bear 


in mind its point of departure. 


all 
Let each of us represent to himself 
such a task before 


This is equally 


applicable to the lives of distinguished self- 


made men. 
he can 


him, and enquire how 


achieye it. "There ar many virtues unnoticed by 


the multitude, unchronicled by biographers, which 
Let 


lnagine, 


have been essential clements of their 
the 
jor 


success. 


lover of wordly case and indulgence, 


instance, early self-denial. It is easy in the 


prime of life, to dispense with many enjoyments, 
which, when denied to 
When, therefore, 


greatly above his compeecrs as a 


youth, become real priva- 


tions. aman has raised himself 
general, a states- 
man, a jurist, or a merehant—and particularly the 
latter, in a 
like 


his position entirely to 


money -loving 


land of social equality 


ours—we mean, of course, a man who owes 


his own labor and ability, 
most people are wont to lose sight of his humble 
and thos 


the 


origin, his early struggles portions of his 


career, Which, nevertheless, are only standard 


by which its splendor or its clevation can be judged. 


Hardly a day clap , at this season of the year, 
without bringing to our shores hundreds of emi- 
grants, tempted by our spacious and fertile territo- 


ry, from the dens: Ly pe ople d la 
"This gre 


nds of the old world. 
ition flows 


cipally from Germany and Switzerland, where the 


at wave of human transl 


prin- 


industry and sobric ty of the lower classes render 
them our most desirable foreign acquisition. The 
papers tell us that, daring the twe nty-four hours 
preceding noon of the Ist of June last, more than 
2,600 souls arrived here. a m jority of them Ger- 
tian and Swiss, who brine with them a little 
money, a few household and farming utensils, each 
family generally an old fowling-piece, and all high 
expectations —nay, hope rendered certainty, by the 

counts of their success, transmitted home by 
their predecessors in this land of promise 

‘The reader who has surveyed the City Hotel, 
Park Theatre, the A tor house, and som of the 
numerous blocks of houses which Mr. Astor is now 
the owner, wul find it hard to belic that in the 
month of March, 1784, 60 1 ice Ir. Astor 
was one of a band of hu nts who landed 
at Baltunore. having led {rot London, in No- 
vember, and been detained by three months in 
Chesapeake Bay This opposition of the clement 
to his debarkation id have truck terror into 
thee vuul of a ¢s iperstitiou Roman It lad no 
effect upon one p sed of that self reliance which 
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is already half the battle of life, and without 
which it were better to abandon the conflict. 

It is said that, in a storm off our coast, which 
threatened the destruction of the ship and crew, 
while the other passengers were lost in apprelien- 
sion, and regardless of aught save self preserva- 
tion, Mr. Astor appeared upon deck arrayed in his 
best clothes. This excited some surprise, and 
when asked his object in discarding the more ap- 
propriate garb he had worn during the voyage, he 
replied, “ ‘That if he escaped with his life it would 
be with his best clothes, and if he perished no 
matter what became of them.” Luckily the storm 


passed over. 


During his detention in the Chesapeake, he made } 


the acquaintance of a countryman of his, a furrier by 


LO OL lalla 


RURA 


‘ 


L R 


a ee 


be sustained. Friends of humanity, pour forth the ° 
throughout the northern and southwestern regions 


of ourcontinent. But although the outposts of the 
American Fur Company, reaching into new and re- 
mote sections of the Indian country, attracted the 
neighboring tribes, and secured the rich spoils of 
the beaver, the otter and the buffalo, Mr. Astor was 


dissatisfied with these profitable results. ‘The vast 


} tracts of untried territory, between the remotest 


stations and the Pacific, were stocked with pre- 


, cious furs, and would prove a richer treasure than 


trade, who willingly initiated him into the mys- | 


teries of his craft, and counselled him to invest the 
proceeds of his merchandize—a portion of which 
from a brother's 


Mr. Astor was 


consisted of musical instruments 
manufactory in London—in furs. 
then twenty years of age, and having decided to 
become a furrier, brought to his new pursuits all the 
activity of youth, with those habits of diligent ob- 
servation, which had developed themselves in his 
character. 

This was at the close of the revolutionary war. 
Peace had been proclaimed with Great Britain the 
year previous; but the British military outposts, 
within our territory had not been relinquished, and 
the commercial intercourse with Canada was re- 
stricted. Mr. Astor has been heard to observe that 
at the time, he prophecied that ten years would 
clapse before Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, Michili- 
macinac and other posts within our lines, would be 
relinquished ; and said to himself “ then, when the 
frontiers are surrendered, I will make my fortune 
in the fur trade.” 

The treaty 


with Great Britain, of 1794-5, removed the restric- 


Both predictions were accomplished. 


tions on our trade with her colonies, and surrender- 

ed the above outposts, and then Mr. Astor, having 

the trade with the Canadas and with our western 

country, both open to the enterprise, proceeded 
the 


which was laid in more than ten years of thrift and 


rapidly to realize the fortune, foundation of 
patient industry. 

By the first vear of the present ce ntury, he had 
amassed something like $250,000. Forty-four 


years have since elapsed. By the natural course of 


accumulation, this sum would have amounted at the 


end of such a period, to nearly $5,000,000 ; but, 
in Mr. Astor’s hands, it has increased to nearly 
four times that amount, for we should be moderate 
in estimating his actual wealth at $24,000,000. 
In 1800, the 


satisfaction upon the earcer of the boy of 18, who 


man of 37 could look back with 


under the shade of a linden-tree, near his native 
village, had resolved, on the eve of leaving his home 
for a forcign land, to be honest and industrious, 
and never to camble. 
In 1809, at 


when most successful 


the age of forty-five, a time of life 


merchants begin to think of 


withdrawing from the earcs and fatigues of busi- 
ness, to enjoy the well earned repose, and oft-times 
the luxurics within the reach of opulence, Mr. 


Astor was revolving in his mind new 


lk had alre udy 


extended his fur business to points hitherto untrod- 


ents rprises, 
comprehensive as the globe itself. 
Ile now founded 


den by the American fur trader. 


¢ the American fur Company, witha view to compete 


*) with the powerful British associations, Which were 


Q in a fair w iy to monopolize the traflie in pt ltries 


(S3- 


=) 


the mines of Potosi, if a chain of trading posts 
could be established to the Rocky mountains, and 
from their western base along the banks of the 
Columbia to its mouth in the Pacific. 

Then arose and expanded in his mind, the gigan- 
tic project by which his name will be handed down 


to posterity. It was to establish a colony at the 


} mouth of the Oregon, to be connected with the 


United States, in due time, by a series of trading 
forts, and, meanwhile, to monopolize the fur trade 
west of the Rocky mountains, with the Indian tribes 
that then thronged the borders of the Columbia. 
‘This settlement, which seemed destined to becoms 
the commercial emporium of the North Pacific, was 
to be supplied with goods, provisions, ammunition 
&c. by a vessel annually despatched thither from 
New-York. 


plies to the Russian trading establishment farther 


The same vessel was to convey sup- 


north, and receive from them furs in exchange 
With these furs, and those amassed during the year, 
at the new factory, she was to proceed to Canton, 


then the most eligible market for the richest furs ; 


} and having there sold her cargo, invest the proceeds 


lt 


must be acknowledged that a grander or nobler 


in teas, silks, and nankeens, and return home. 


enterprise of the kind was never projected. 


{Concluded in our next.) 
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AN ALLEGORY. 
BY MISS SARAH EF. 
Man was fallen: 


LOWELL. 


no more was he an inhabitant 


of those Elysi in fields: no more for him did the 
sweet birds carol forth their morning lays of love 
and gladness; no more for him did the beautiful 
flowers bloom in celestial beauty, and scatter so 
profusely their aromatic sweets on the murniuring 


Amidst all the 


arrangements of Nature; amidst the wonderfully 


zephyrs. beautiful and harmonious 
magnificent and complicated machinery of Heaven, 
he beheld the language of a dark and uncertain 
future, written in indelible characters.—This was 
indeed a picture of perfect despair. 

* And he thus perish!” exclaimed pity 
“Ts all this “ Host 


bright,” none willing to leave his happy, heavenly 


or 


niust 


there none of of Seraphs 
home, on this errand of love and mercy, and be- 
come an inhabitant of yon dark world ; scatter the 
dark cloud so long resting on his brow ; perform 
the delightful task of cherishing, soothing, and 
directing his thoughts upward?” “ Tis but just !” 
said Justice, and the roaring thunder re-echoed thi 
But 


stern reply to the distant earth. Merey in- 


te rpose d. 


* Was he not created inthe image ofGod? Was 
not the impress of the De ity stamped on his noble 
brow Was he not intended as a resident of Heay- 
en, anda ree pient of its joys? St iy! © stay, thr 


dread arrows of thy wrath.” Justice was silent. 


The beautiful spirit, Hope, approach d,and kneeling 
"The stern brow of the Jude 


she aske d om boon 
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(he 


relaxed, as he bade her name it. “Tis this: let me 4 


go far hence to yonder wheeling orb, encircled by 
midnight darkness; there let me spend my hours, 
months, and even years, in endeavoring to convert 
the darkness into light. Let me but try, and if all 
my plans are unsuccessful, I will return.” “ "Tis 
granted, on one condition,” and the stern brow of 
Justice again darkened, * that in once becoming 
an inhabitant of Earth you forever dwell there.” 

Hope bade adicu to all, and took her flight to 
Earth. ‘There she commenced her Jabors of love. 
Under her tender care, every object soon began to 
wear a different aspect. She was the constant 
companion of Religion, and joined hand in hand, 
they wandered through Earth’s remotest bounds. 
They cheered the dying, by pointing to the haven 
of rest; and when the pure spirit was loosed from 
its tabernacle of clay, Hope bore it on her wings, 
to the gate of Paradise. ‘To the mourner, she ex- 
tended her hand, and speaking words of heavenly 
wisdom, bade her prepare to meet the lost ones there. 
Ilope also mingled in the more minute transactions 
of life,and all felt, that great indeed was the change 
she had wrought. 

At last, as a reward for her gencrous and perse- 
vering self-sacrifice, Justice revoked his mandate, 


and she was again permitted the privilege of dwel- 
to 


Earth, to smooth the rough path of life, and when 


ling in Heaven. But she preferred remaim on 
the last remaining mortal shall have passed from 
Marth, then will Hope ascend tothose bright regions, 
from whence she came. 
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MAXIMS OF ROCHEFAUCAULT. 


Translated from the Freneh, by C. C.'T. 

Mew as well as things, have thei point of per- 
spective. ‘l'o judge of them well it is necessary to 
have some very near: of others, you can nm ver 
judge so well us when removed to the rreatest dis. 
tance. 

It is as easy to deccive oneself without knowing 
it, as it is diilicult to deceive another without his 


pereeiving it. 
One gives of nothing so liberally as of his advice. 
It is of no consequence to be young without being 
beautiful, or beautiful without being young. 
Llow c 
we cannot keep ourselves 
There is 


conceal love where 


im we expect another will keep a seeret 


Viuet 


no affectation which can fora long time 

itexists, or fcien it where it does 
not exist. 

- * @ ts —— 

LIGHT. 

Tur be ity of creation—the invi rorating and 

—the ht 

Vv 


sustuming agent ofall nature ‘ot all thines, 


and inanimate, is lielt. thout it, 


the 


arpirniate nian 


would be no more price of creation; vegetation 


i fac 


health and r would 


hy Colle 


would cease. vig away, 


tutiful 


Nee 


necessary to the existenc 


and the be earth would desolate and 


drear. is to nature, it 1s no less 


e of all On rations which 


ure to be carricd on r the benefit and amelioration 
( mankind -We mean not the hoht of nature, but 
the no | glorious light of truth. It should be 
poured th m all its ef} en and glory; it 
should;be made to beam on every mind, and send 
in enlivening ray into every heart. The light 
of truth s! id never be allowed to fade, or go out ; 
it should always be kept bright and undimimed ¢ the 
source should b ipphed, and the agents should be 
florded tl bine t ‘ pourmney forth ft lisrlat 
Th pre isthe agent that can most etlectualls 
nd forth these rays of loht :—it should, therefo ¥ 





ome os ~ eaten tasters 
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® to the man 


RURAL 


light of truth upon the path of f the poor ny Maeeryy 

let it shine upon his miserable hovel—send its rays 
to his very heart, and awaken within him the latent 
spark of Send it 


rum-seller, let it 


humanity. into the home of the 
penetrate even the unholy pre- 
cincts of his bar—into his seared and darkened 
conscience ; show him the effects of his horrid traffic 
—reveal the miseries of his victims, the death-beds 
of his customers, the tears and groans of broken- 

hearted widows and orphans, pour it on him, till he 

hides his eyes from the sight and flee from the im- } 
pending wrath of an avenging God. Pour its rays 
on the community, till they awake in their strength 
and resolve that earth shall no more be cursed with 
the demon of destruction.—Then shall the angel of 
truth stand between heaven and earth, and proclaim 
her power supreme, and that drunkenness shall be 


no more.—C wi snl Fount. 
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MAXIMS FOR MARRIED LADIES. 
Tue following maxims, if pursued, will not only 
the 
them to be 
yourself. 


make men in love with marriage, but cause 


good husbands. ‘The first is to be good 


To avoid all thoughtsof managing a hus- 


band. Never try to deceive or impose on his un- 


derstanding, nor give him uneasiness ; but treat 


him with affection, sincerity and respect. Remem- 
ber that 
like 
Ssancumne, the n, before marriage, or promise your- 


Should 


husbands at best, are only men, subject, 


yourselves, to error and frailty. Be not too 


selves happiness without alloy. you dis- 
cover anything in his humor or behavior not alto- 
gether what you expected wish, pass it over, 


smooth your own temper, and try to mend his by 


attention, cheerfulness, and good nature. Never 
reproach him with misfortunes, which are the acei- 
dents and infirmities of life—a burden which each 


has engaged to assist the other in supporting, and 
to which both parties are equally exposed—but in- 


stead of murmurings and refleetions, divide the sor- 


rows between you; make the best of it, and it will 
be easier to both. It ts the innate office of the softer 
sex to soothe the troubl Ss of the other. Resol v« 


every morning to be cheerful all day, and should 


any thing occur to break your resolution, suffer 


not to put you out of te husband. 
Dispute not with him, be the occasion w 


but rather deny 


miper 
i 


with your 
hat 


yourelf the trifle of having you 


own will, or camimne the better of arcument, than 


risk a quarrel or create a heart-burning, which it is 


imposible to foresee the end of. Implicit submission 
inaman to his wife, is ever disgraccful to both: 
but uuplicit submission in the wife is what sh 


promise dat the altar, what the good willrevere her 


for, and what is infact, the greatest honor she can 


receive. Be assured a woman's power as well as 


her h ippines has no other foundation than in her 


husband's esteem and love, which it is in her inter- 


est, ly all poss ble means to prese rve and mercase 
Study, therefore, his temper and command your 
own. Enh y with him satisfaction, share and sootlhy 
his cares, and with the utmosta iduity conc ilh 
infirmities 
—" 6 “ig 
LOVE OF TITLES 

\ WELL ki wh rent nan at W neheste - \ i! 
ginia, says Mr. Featherstonauch in his “ Exeur- 
sion,” related ia inecdote to me on this 
subject Cros the Potomac into Virginia, with 
his horse the ferryman said 

* Major, | wish you w muld lead your hor a lit- 
lle forward which h utely did, ob vin 


—~seeere 


REPOSIT ORY. 


“Tam not a Major, so you prere not call me one.” 
To this the ferryman replic >d— 
“Well, Kurnell, I ax your pardon, and Ill not 


call you so no more.” 


5 
; 
4 
) 
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A. Youneé miss having been invited to a military 
ball, all the 


inquired, with great simplicity, if 


ladies were expected to bare arms.—Worcester 


Having arrived at the landing place, he led his } 


horse out of the boat, and said : 


‘My good friend, I ama very plain man—I am 
neither a Colonel nor a Major; I have no title at 
all, and I don’t like them. 
pay you ?” 

The ferryman looked at him with astonishment, 
and said: * You are the first man I ever crossed 
at this ferry that warn’t just nobody at all, and 1 
swear I'll not charge you nothing.” 

SMILES. 


Tue ladies have many kinds. 


of recognition—there is the smile of coincidence in 


opinion—the sinile of encouragement when we are 
attempting something difficult—the smile of appro- 
bation when it is done—the smile of amused fancy 
at our conversation—the smile of hope, if we ven- 
ture to aspire. But the great smile, the smile im- 
perial, is that which says, plainer than words, “ you 
have won mm That smile never leaves the mem- 
ory, even after she who gave it has mouldered in 
the 


the truth of this. 


tomb. How many there are who can attest 
——o-) @ Cato 
NO IMITATION. 
went an eating house to 


A FrencumMan into 


warm his hands. ‘The proprietor asked him what 
he would like to take. 

‘ Anything you please,” was the re ply. 
* Would you like to take roast goose ?” 
“s if you pleas "a 
The 


about to go, when the eating-house keeper asked 


Frenchman made a good dinner, and was 
for payment. 

‘* What 
have eall 
this and if I 


exclaimed the Frenchman; * I, 
You ask me if I will take 


and 1 say, ‘Ii 


for’ 
d for nothing. 
will take that, you 
ised with his address, let him 


frie ae of his good fortune, who tried 


The la indlord, rhe 
off. He told 


the same mrame,.” but with ve ry differs nt 


success, for he was turned out of doors. 
* The first man was an original,” said the land. 
lord, ** but you are an imitator.” 


- ~ 


A wire.—tIn the play of * Love and Reason,” 
old General Gordon is persuading Adjutant Vincent 
to marry. ‘* She is an angel,” says the General. 


«* T don’t want an angel! ITshould not know what 


to do with an angel !” replied the single-hearted ad- 


jutant. ‘“ Sheisall sweetness,” rejoined the Gen- 
eral. “So is a bee-hive,.” answers Vincent, “ but 
it does not follow that I should thrust my head into 


oa) © Oto 


‘“ THIanzLo, mister!’ said a Yankee to a teamster, 
who ap ired in something of a hurry, “‘ what time 
is it, and where are you going? How deep is the 


Past 


ne—waist deep—and eleven 


creck, and what 1s the price of butter?” “ 


ost two—hot 


pence, V is the reply. 
at 1 
A Younc lady going into a barrack room at Fort 
George, Sa' in officer toasting a slice of bread 
upon the p nt of his sword ; on which she exclaim. 
F | , you hav rot the staff of life upon 


os 


the ] yt of de ith 


- —~ Serr 


’ their value ; 


How much have I to } 


? 


There is the smile } 


—D ¢ Ot 

A Goop book and a good woman are excellent 
things to those who know how to justly appreciate 
but there are many who judge of both 
only by their covering. 


—— 99 *¢ CS 


Why is a benevolent man like a cart horse ?— 
Because he stops at the sound of woe. 
—_ +50 C= 
OPINIONS OF THE PREFS. 
tcRAL Rerosrrory.—T hss is, we believe, the oldest liter 


ary publication in the United States. Itis published semi 
monthly, in a quarto form, each number containing eight pages, 
It comes at a dollara year tosingle subseribers, and trom 50 
The tirst number of the 2ist volume has 
come to hand, and is not a whit behind its predecessors. he 
sides engravings aud much other entertaining matter, it con 


to 75 cents to clubs 


tains an article on “ Party Spirit,’ worth more than the cost 
of the number.— Republican, Peekskill, N.Y. 
The“ Rural Repository,”’ published at Hudson, N. Y. is one 


of the most popular and iat conducted literary sheets we 
It has alre 21st volume, which is just 
commencing. tis published semi-monthly, at $1,00 a yeur, 


We should be 


receive. idyv reached its 


and contains many tine engravings glad to for 
ward subs riptions forany of our friends. Specimens may be 
seen at our office. Transcript, Great Falls, NH. 


first number 
published at 
It is the 


Rurat Revosrrory.—We have received the 
of the 2ist Vol. of the * Rural Repos: 
Hudson, Columbia Co, N.Y. by William Stoddard. 
oldest litera United States. Its age is 
of its excellence rity over other 
While they have an € this 
work has continued to advance in years, beauty and usefulness 
And it now comes forth, neatly printed and well tilled, 


tory?” 


proot 


works 


ry paper in the 
and super literary 


enjoyed only phemeral existence, 


to greet 


those who, fortwenty years have lent it a helping hand We 
welcome it to our table, and bespeak for it the patronage it so 
richly merits. [tis a semi-monthly paper, and the subscription 


inv one wishes to subseribe they can do 


Brockport Watchman, 


price is only &1,00 It 


so by calling at this office. Brockport, 


N.Y. 
— 20) ¢ Oe 
letters Vontaining Remittances, 
Received at this Office, endii MW ednesday last, deducting the 
am wnt oft pe ste ve ype id 

S. M.Sheboggan Falls, Wis Ter. S100; P.M. Skaneateles 
N.Y. 82,00; B.D. Garoga, N. Y. 81,00; J.B. B. West Con 
stuble, N. ¥. 81.00: S.C. Gorham, N. Y. 81.00; P.M. Cam 
brin, N. ¥. 81.00: Miss M. HL. Cuttingsville, Vt. S100: P.M 
Middletield, Ms. $3.00; G. HL. Hoffman's Gate, N. Y. $1.00 
Kk. HB. Le Roy, N. Y. 83.00: TL. PLN. Madison, O. 82.00 
P.M. North Vassalborough, Me. $12.00; P.M. Shushan, N.Y 
&3.00: G.W.B. Gilboa. N. V. 81.00; P.M. Stamford, N y 
S10.00: CC. FH. PL Austerlitz, N.Y. 85.00 A. M. Hagama 
Mills, N. ¥. 81,00; P.M. South D uth, Ms. $5.00; M.‘l 
Athol, Ms. 81.00; BK. M. 'T.¢ tham 4 Corners, N. Y. 80.75 
M M. Hl. Fredonia, N. Y. 81,00; BE. W. Rochester, N.Y 
S002 P. M. St ford, N. Y. 86.00; P. M. Warren, Vt 
&3.00; P. M.S ! N.Y. 83.00; M. W. Hartwick Sen 
mary, N. Y¥. S100 Mrs. Gi. D. BD. Re look, N VY. S100 
1G.W.M ‘ Al. S100 
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In this city. on the W3d of Sept. by the Re P. Teller Babbut 


Mr. Otis Smith to Miss Eliza Ann Lamley 
On the 20th ult. by the Re Mr. Bunker, Mr. John Hl. Gaul, 
to Miss Delia Ray, all of this city 
At Syn ertown, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wood 
bridge, Mr. Geo. W. Parsons, to Miss Tamison Higgins 
At Valatie, Sept, 23d, by the Rev. J. BE. Rockwel (cn 
LD. of Norwich, Ct. to Miss M J. Lowe, ol 


Woodware M 
( iville 


asant Valley. Dutehe 


I t 
t 
In this city,on the 30th ult. Miss Je . eh 
ve of her age 
(on the Ist inst. Sherwooe of Dr. V t nd Caroline 
Whit ged 1 year and 26 
In N VY ork. on the 2d inet fever, Mr. J bA 
llow of M V\ M.D otthi in 
the Or} 2 afl , 
In Me tit Mrs. I i Schram, aged 
hey 
In kK Mr. J Van Dvwek, in tl 
In eof yrother-in-lew Doct 
I Jith ult. J iW.0O rm, I aged 


—~ 


~) 
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: Ar Pi s County, September 24th, by 
the Rev. B. F. Wil Fdward Y. Barnes to Ann Maria 
daughter of John Van Viiet of Wayne County, N.Y 

In De n. Tuesday the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Fox, Mr 
Henry H. Crampton to Miss Mary Ann Wright, all of the 
ibe pines 

In A Ge Co. N. ¥. byt Rev. Mr. Mall 
Mr. Parl Vv. ee to Miss Sarah A. MeOmber, all of 
\lubama 
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Origimal Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
TO “LE JOLI GARCON ECOSSE.”" 
Ages have listened tothe poet’s bright story of 
Roses, proud Albion’s sotiened flower ; 
Ceaseless the strains that resound to the glory, of 


Fair fleur de lis—France’s symbol of power. 


In vain are their raptures, a theme far excelling, 


Becomes the bright halo o’er Scotia’s high name ; 


Around the proud thistle 


Lovingly telling its wide-spreading fame. 


Dimly amid the green glades of Loch-Lomond, 


Calmly it ope’s its young buds to the morn: 


And sternly around the dark crags of Ben-Lomond, 


Menaces the foeman who plays with its thorn. 


Perhaps thy loved vision— 


Breathes sadly o'er one who is far from thee now, 


Ever the thoughts of his blue gushing fountains— 


Leave a soft shade on his beautiful brow. 


Loved home of his fathers! 


Joyously over Katrine’s spark!ing wave, 


Unchangingly wreathing the wild-flowers sleeping, 


Robing with azure the * Land of the brave. 
+3 6 OS 
For the Rural Repository. 
FAREWELL TO W. R*¥* 
We met—and now we must part, 
Sad, sad was the tearful adieu: 
Like the last aching throb of the heart, 


Dear brother's my parting with you. 


We met—and now we must part, 
Yet even this record shall tell 
Ilow tender a chord of my heart, 


Is broken by saying farewell. 


May thy heart ne’er in darkness be shrouded, 
rief, 


May the light of thy eye be unclouded— 





Thy voice never ruffled by g 


And if sorrow will come—be it brief. 


The grief of this moment has to!d 
How truly I lov 


On the 


how well: 
tablet of memory enrolled, 
Is thy name, dearest brother—Farewell! 


—> +550) @ Cato — 


I R Re 
A KISS. 
Wuart isa kiss? ‘tis nothing felt— 
A giddy, smacking, happy pelt; 
A thing that’s sounded, twixt the lips, 


lump of air, that draws and sips ; 
A touch that thrills the grasping frame 
A gift of friends to inscribe a name, 
A sound that cracks upon the ear, 


A seal that often brings a tear 


It is a secret ofthe soul, 
That springs into desire 

It jumy 
And sets a soul on fire 

Tis cupid’s fliend that ne'er forsak« 


it leups, it plants itself, 


lis int lr, that sports his win 
And fi i egions north 

It gilds the t of « *s wing 
It blazons on his dart 

It bends the bow, it ws the chord, 


And flies within the hear 
*Tis in the moonbe 


When clouds have flown al 


list igi tts ina vow 
crowns 4 pr ad 
It Paks a seer « itu das 
\ sparkles in a tear Pirrst 


what breezes are swelling, 


proud flower of the mountains, 


thy | blue mists are ¢ reeping— 


Chatham, NV. Y. 1844. H. A. B. 


M. 


He readily assented ; 


RE POSIT OR 
For the Rural aiahiia 

THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 

Fair spirit of beauty, 
Born in heaven’s bower, 

And growing here 
A weak exotic flower ; 

Yet longing to be there— 

Wishing to breathe a purer air! 

Thou scatterest in thy flight 
O'er earth thy gifts of love ; 

Oh dull despondence, dark as night, 
Why wilt thou with this spirit rove— 
The demon mated to the cygnet dove! 


Image of her I would adore, 
How fond her soul to meet, 
How chilling is despair ; 
Oh, yet, as flowers do honey hold in store ; 
Or light breaks through the space, 
When in the gloomy mine, 
With effulgence all divine 
Bursts forth the golden ore : 
So beauty shall her light resume, 
And scatter far desponding gloom ;— 
With finger indexed to the eternal shore, 
ler brightest influence around us pour! 
‘Thus shall she ourinmost thoughts command, 
While gules of love around are fanned— 
Peace, joy, and elegance on every hand! 
Oh then my Harp with songs of pleasure given, 
Shall urge its lay with gifts of heaven, 
For thee my Native Land! 
0 © Gato 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE HAWK AND DOVES.—A FABLE. 
(Translated, 





Tue timid Doves through fear of hostile Kite, 
Once asked the Hawk in their defence to fight; 


but received 


Into the cot, their contidence deceived, 


And in one day he foully slaughtered more 


Than could the Kite have done in three or four. 
Cassville, NV. Y. Sept. 144. 
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LICENSE LAWS 
BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 

For so much gold we license thee," 
So say our laws—" a draught to sell, 
That bows the strong, enslaves the free, 

And opens wide the gates of hell. 
For public good requires that some, 
, should live 


Since many die by Rum.” 


Ye civil fathers! while the foes 
Of this destroyer seize their swords, 
And heaven’s own hand is in the blows 
Th vred 


That, round the falling Fiend they draw, 


ealing—will ye cut the cords 


And o’er him hold yourshield of Law ? 


And will ve give to man a bill, 
Divorcing him from heaven's high sway, 
And, while God says, “ thou shalt not kill’— 
Say ye, “ for gold, ye may—ye may 
Compare the body with the soul 


Compare the bullet with the bow]! 


In which is felt the fiercer blast 
Of the destroying Angel's breath ? 
W hich binds its victim the more fast ? 
Which kills him with a deadlier death 1? 
Will ve the felon fox restrain, 
And yet take off the tiger’s chain ? 


The livin 


The God-contemning Tuscan* tied, 


g¢ to the rotten dead 


Till, by the way, or on his bed, 
The poor corpse carrierdrooped and died 
Lashed hand to hand, and face to face, 


In fatal and loathed embrace 


ink ye is the thong 
That toa bre tithing corpse. for life 
Lashes, in torture loathed and long, 
A drunkard’s child 
to breathe that breath 


And no escape (), that is death! 


—a drunkard’s wife ? 


To clasp that clay 


Are ye not fathers?) When your sons 


Look to vou for their daily bread 


Y. 


ZEOLI. 


Artruur De Vere. 


Dare ye, in mockery, load with stones 
The table that for them ye spread ? 
How can ye hope your sons will live, 


If ye, for fish, a serpent give ? 


O, Holy God ! let light divine 

Break forth more broadly from abore, 
Till we conform our laws to thine;— 

The perfect law of truth and love ; 

For truth and love alone can save 
The children from a hopeless grave. 

* This alludes to a certain Tuscan tyrant, who caused a 
dead man’s body to be tied to a living one; until, as the Poet 
elegantly expresses it, * The poor corpse carrier drooped and 
died.”’ 


The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Wel, 24 Commencing | Hl tq. 31, 484 5 
EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the 7'wer ty First Volume ot the Rurau 
Rerosrrory will be issued on Saturday the 3) stof August, 1844. 

The character and design of the Rural Repository being so 
generally known, it would se em almost superfluous to offer any 
thing further: but, we are induced to submit to the public 





two pe aragraphs containing condensed extracts from notices of 
the ‘ Repository,’ ‘ Journals, throug! 
the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some are 
under the necessity of doing. 

The * Rural Repository’ is : a neat and elegant semi-month 
ly Periodical, published in the C ity of thea Columbia Co 
N. Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the 
United States: and while it ha smade no very great pretensions 
to public favor, it is far better than those publications who boast 
long and loud of their claims to public patronage. Amid the 
fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the peri 
odical press, for nearly a re of years this little miscellany 
has pursued ‘the even tenor of its way,’ scattering it 





published in variou out 











sweets 
around, and increasing in interest and pe pularity and our 

vaders will, of course, infer, that if it had no merit it would 
he ave shuffled “oft this mortal coil ‘long time ago.’ 

“It is devoted to Polite Literature, and no where in the 
United States, is it excelled for neatness of typographical exe 
cution, Or in appropri ite and useful se lec tlons, As an el rnnt 
specimen of letter-press printing it stands without arival, and 
it miny be said, in truth, to be a pecimen of the ‘art presery 
ative of all arts.” It has outhved many a flaunting city rival 


Mirrors,’ and *‘ Gems,’ and * Caskets,’ (gaudy as buttertlies, 
and about as long lived.) and now if the * Re pository’ does 
not outshine the last novelties, it will survive them, an t 





many a reader after their titles are forgotten Its columns are 
filled with agreeable and interesting miscellany, well calcula 
ted to interest and instructthe young of both sexes 
good taste and discrimination of its editor is evinced, in the total 
long and | 


and the 


h lum 
t New-York and 


larchar 


exclusion of those rintless productions whic 
ber up the columns of the ‘mammoth’ sheets o 
Philadelphia. In short, we know of no Jour 


acter, better calculated to cheer and enliven the family circle, 
1« 5 Tr. Se Ge SD c lL <2 
HOS SAVPAOBNS. 

THRE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 


other Saturday, inthe (luarte form, containing twenty-six jum 
bers of eight pages each, with a titl ge and index tothe vol 


ialof simi 


. 
ume, making inthe whole 20e page One or more engravi 


and also a portrait of some disting ied person, will embel 





h 
each number; consequently it willbe one ofthe neatest, cheap 
est, and best literary papers in the country 
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45 ‘2 AL ME Sa 
ONE DOLLAR per annum, ane jably in adrance We 


have a few copies of the Ith loth, 7th, deth, 1th 
and any one sending for the 2lst volume, 





and 20th volumes, 
can have as many Cope otetther of the ve umes as they wish, 
at the same rate. 


Clubs! Clubs!!! Clubs!!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one re 
mittance, shall receive as stated below, viz 
FIFTY Copies for $25.00 Twenty Copies for $13.00 
Forty do $22.00 Fifteen do $10.00 
Thirty-Five do. £20.00 ‘Ten do. &7,00 
Mhirty do. Sis Seven do 5.00 
Twenty-Four do. $15.00) Pour do. &3.00 

To those who send us 85,00, we will give the 18th Volume 

itis) and for $7.00, their choice of either the Leth or 19th 
Volumes: for 810,00, the Ieth and 10th Volure for $13.00. 
their choice of two out of the Teth, 1%h and 20th Volume 
and for 815,00, 818,00, S20,00, $22.00, and 825.00, the whol 
three Volumes. 

xy" No subseription received for less than one wear All. 
the bach t | to m ribersd ng the vear 
untilthe edition is ont.u otherwise ordered 

POST MASTE Ks re authorized to remit subserinp 


thor fora paper, free of ex 
Names of subseribers with the amount of Sul Cription. to} 

} 
sent as seo a m0 le tothe pu 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 


Hudson, Columbia Co. N.Y. 1844 
; EDITORS, who wish to excheng re respectfully re 
quested to zive the nbove a few iy rtior or at least a notice 


ind receive Subsecriptic 








